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SAW  LINCOLN  SHOT. 

TRENTON,  Neb.— H.  K.  Phen- 
ice,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  told 
of  being  present  in  the  theater  the 
night  that  President  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  by  John  Wilkes  Booth 
at  the  annual  banquet  honoring 
Civil  war  veterans  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legian  Tuesday  evening. 
Phenice  related  other  incidents 
that  occurred  that  same  night. 
"One  man  said  'Maybe  it  was  for 
the  best'  and  was  shot  down  for 
those  words,"  he  said.  George 
Benjamin  and  Sam  Lawrencee,  the 
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RICHARDS,  D.  J.  —  saw  Lincoln  assassinated 


SAW      LINCOLN    ASSASSINATED 

D.  J.  Richards,  delegate  from  Haz- 
ard to  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  in  ses- 
sion at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is 
the  only  living  man  who  was  present 
at  Ford's  Theatre  in  Washington, 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassi- 
nated. Mr.  Richards  was  born  and 
[reared  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  is  a 
veteran  newspaper  man,  having  been 
connected  with  several  newspapers  in 
Tennessee.  Altho  70  years  of  age  he 
is  very  active  and  has  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  assasination  of  Lincoln,  i 
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WITNESS  OF  LINCOLN 

ASSASSINATION  DIES 

Washington,  July   20.     (INS) — One 

of  the  few  survivors  of  the  audience  in 
Ford's  Theater  that  saw  John  Wilkes 
Booth  shoot  President  Lincoln  is  dead. 
She  is  Mrs.  Lenora  H.  Preudenthal, 
88.  She  saw  Booth  fire  the  shot,  leap 
to  the  stage  and  flee.  She  also  watched 
members  of  the  presidential  guard 
carry  Lincoln  from  the  theater  to  a 
house  across  the  street  where  he  died. 


Saw  Lincoln  Shot 

Washington,  July  20.— One  of  the 
few  survivors  of  the  audience  in  Ford's 
Theater  that  saw  John  Wilkes  Booth 
shoot  President  Lincoln,  is  dead.  She 
was  Mrs.  Lenora  H.  Freudenthal,  88. 
She  saw  Booth  fire  the  shot,  leap  to  the 
stage  and  flee.  She  also  watched  mem- 
bers ef  the  presidential  guard  carry  Lin- 
coln from  the  theater  to  a  house  across 
the  street  where  be  died. 
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!TW.  BOOOS,  FRIEN 

LINCOLN,  TALK 


(By  United  Press) 

Chicago,  Feb.  11. — Abraham  Lin- 
coln stalked  from  out  the  maze  of 
anecdotes  and  history  tonight  as  Al- 
bert W.  Boggs  reminesced  in  per- 
sona] and  intimate  fashion  about  the 
immortal  president.  Boggs,  now  SI, 
was  closely  associated  witb  Lincoln 
during  the  Civil  war  days.  He  fol- 
lowed his  captain  to  Ford's  theatre 
and  witnessed  the  assassination. 
Boggs  attended  the  funeral  and  as 
a  final  chapter  to  the  dramatic  series 
of  episodes  attended  the  trial  of  the 
conspirators  and  watched  justice 
meted  out  to  four  of  them  or>  the 
scaffold. 

Sergeant  Boggs,  well  known  as  a 
Lincoln  lecturer  and  quoted  in  many 
histories,  reverently  wore  his  blue 
uniform  tonight,  the  eve  of  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  the  martyr. 
His    First    Meeting, 

"I  stood  at  attention  when  1  first 
met  Mr.  Lincoln,"  he  said.  "I  was 
taken  to  the  white  house  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  Stanton,  a  friend  of  the 
family. 

'"the  ungainly  nobleman  put  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said,  'Ser- 
geant, it  is  I,  not  you,  who  should 
stand  at  attention.  You  have  suf- 
fered on  the  battlefield.     I  haven't.' 

"After  that  I  was  a  frequent  visitor 


at  the  white  house.  My  familiarity 
witb  Mr.  Lincoln  bred  reverence. 
The  simplicity  of  the  man  awed  me." 

During  his  reminiscences,  Boggs 
always  referred  to  his  idol  "as  Mr. 
Lincoln." 

He  reverently  refrained  from  call- 
ing the  emancipator  "Abe"  or  "Lin- 
coln." 

Witnesses    Shooting. 

Boggs  said  he  was  the  guest  of 
his  cousin.  Gen.  Thos.  M.  Vincent,  on 
the  night  of  April  14,  1865,  at  Ford's 
theatre,  when  "Our  American  Cousin" 
which  had  just  finished  a  run  of  1,000 
nights  in  New  York  started  its 
Washington   engagement. 

"1  together  with  the  others,"  he 
said,  "stood  and  applauded  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  entered  his  box.  I  vividly 
remember  the  shot  that  cracke1  r 
the  confusion  in  tteffl  theatre.  J  saw 
the  wounded  president  earned  10  l.j* 
little  house  across  the  street  where 
he   died    the   next   morning." 

Boggs  frequently  goes  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Lincoln's  tomb  at  Spring- 
field. 

There,  he  said,  he  uttered  this 
prayer: 

"Thank  God  J  knew  such  a  man. 
He  has  inspired  me  to  "become  a  bet- 
ter American   citizen." 
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LINCOLN'S  ASSASSINATION 

TOLD  BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS 

The    century  Magazine,    Apr.    1809 

The  letter  which  follows  was  written  on  the  date  given,  by  Miss  Julia  Adelaide  Shep- 
ard,  now  living  in  Ogdensburg,  New  York.  Miss  Shepard  is  an  aunt  of  the  artist,  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Chapman,  through  whose  good  offices  we  are  enabled  to  make  it  public  for 
the  first  time.  — The  Editor. 


" Hopeton"   near  Washington, 

April  1 6th,  1 86$. 

DEAR  FATHER:- It  is  Friday  night 
and  we  are  at  the  theatre.  Cousin 
Julia  has  just  told  me  that  the  President 
is  in  yonder  upper  right  hand  private  box 
so  handsomely  decked  with  silken  flags 
festooned  over  a  picture  of  Washington. 
The  young  and  lovely  daughter  of  Sena- 
tor Harris  is  the  only  one  of  the  party  we 
can  see,  as  the  flags  hide  the  rest.  But 
we  know  that  "Father  Abraham"  is 
there ;  like  a  father  watching  what  inter- 
ests his  children,  for  their  pleasure  rather 
than  his  own.  It  has  been  announced  in 
the  papers  he  would  be  there.  How  so- 
ciable it  seems,  like  one  family  sitting 
around  their  parlor  fire.  How  different 
this  from  the  pomp  and  show  of  monar- 
chial  Europe.  Every  one  has  been  so  jubi- 
lant for  days,  since  the  surrender  of  Lee, 
that  they  laugh  and  shout  at  every  clown- 
ish witticism.  One  of  the  actresses,  whose 
part  is  that  of  a  very  delicate  young  lady, 
talks  of  wishing  to  avoid  the  draft,  when 
her  lover  tells  her  "not  to  be  alarmed  for 
there  is  no  more  draft,"  at  which  the  ap- 
plause is  long  and  loud.  The  American 
cousin  has  just  been  making  love  to  a 
young  lady,  who  says  she  will  never  marry 
but  for  love,  yet  when  her  mother  and 
herself  find  he  has  lost  his  property  they 
retreat  in  disgust  at  the  left  of  the  stage, 
while  the  American  cousin  goes  out  at  the 
right.  We  are  waiting  for  the  next  scene. 
The  report  of  a  pistol  is  heard.  ...  Is 
it  all  in  the  play?  A  man  leaps  from  the 
President's  box,  some  ten  feet,  on  to  the 
stage.  The  truth  flashes  upon  me. 
Brandishing  a  dagger  he  shrieks  out  "The 
South  is  avenged,"  and  rushes  through  the 


scenery.  No  one  stirs.  "Did  you  hear 
what  he  said,  Julia?  I  believe  he  has  killed 
the  President."  Miss  Harris  is  wringing 
her  hands  and  calling  for  water.  Another 
instant  and  the  stage  is  crowded  —  officers, 
policemen,  actors  and  citizens.  "Is  there 
a  surgeon  in  the  house?"  they  say.  Sev- 
eral rush  forward  and  with  superhuman 
efforts  climb  up  to  the  box.  Minutes  are 
hours,  but  see!  they  are  bringing  him  out. 
A  score  of  strong  arms  bear  Lincoln's 
loved  form  along.  A  glimpse  of  a  ghastly 
face  is  all  as  they  pass  along.  .  .  .  Major 
Rathbone,  who  was  of  their  party,  springs 
forward  to  support  [Mrs.  Lincoln],  but 
cannot.  What  is  it?  Yes,  he  too  has  been 
stabbed.  Somebody  says  "Clear  the 
house,"  so  every  one  else  repeats  "Yes, 
clear  the  house."  So  slowly  one  party 
after  another  steals  out.  There  is  no  need 
to  hurry.  On  the  stairs  we  stop  aghast 
and  with  shuddering  lips — "Yes,  see,  it  is 
our  President's  blood"  all  down  the  stairs 
and  out  upon  the  pavement.  It  seemed 
sacrilege  to  step  near.  We  are  in  the 
street  now.  They  have  taken  the  Presi- 
dent into  the  house  opposite.  He  is  alive, 
but  mortally  wounded.  What  are  those 
people  saying.  "Secretary  Seward  and 
his  son  have  had  their  throats  cut  in  their 
own  house."  Is  it  so?  Yes,  and  the  mur- 
derer of  our  President  has  escaped  through 
a  back  alley  where  a  swift  horse  stood 
awaiting  him.  Cavalry  come  dashing  up 
the  street  and  stand  with  drawn  swords 
before  yon  house.  Too  late  !  too  late  !  What 
mockery  armed  men  are  now.  Weary  with 
the  weight  of  woe  the  moments  drag  along 
and  for  hours  delicate  women  stand  cling- 
ing to  the  arms  of  their  protectors,  and 
strong  men  throw  their  arms  around  each 
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BY    GEORGE    COI/TON   MAYNARD. 
|War    Department    Cipher    Operator    in 
.1863 — Now    Curator  of   the   Pfa-    . 
tfonal  Museum. 

ON  the  evening  of  April  14,  1S65,  I 
went   to   Ford's   Theater   to   sea 
"Our    American     Cousin."       My 
seat  was  in  the  first  gallery,  on 
a  level  with  and  in  full  view  of  the  up- 
per right  hand  box,  reserved  for  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  his  party. 

The  house  was  crowded,  for  it  waa 
to  be  a  gala  night.  It  was  Laura 
Keene's  benefit,  and  it  was  much  more. 
It  was  an  occasion  of  public  rejoicing. 
The  dreadful  war  was  ended.  Peace 
had  come.  Loyal  people  everywhere 
sought  relaxation  and  an  opportunity 
to  show  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
their  redeemed  land.  This  was  to  be 
a  patriotic  performance.  The  orches- 
tra played  "The  Star-Spangletl  Ban- 
ner," "Red,  White  and  Blue,"  and 
"Marching  Along."  A  patriotic  song 
and  chorus,  "Honor  to  Our  Soldiers," 
■was  to  be  sung  by  the  company.  Tne 
actors  performed  their  parts  with  abil- 
ity and  spirit;  the  audience  was  sym- 
pathetic and  enthusiastic. 

Presidential  Party  Arrives. 

The  presidential  party  did  not  ar- 
rive until  some  time  after  the  play 
commenced.  The  dairy  scene  was  on, 
and  Georgiana  (Miss  Hart)  was  telling 
Dundreary  (Mr.  Emerson)  an  American 


joke  which  he  apparently  failed  to 
comprehend.  Twice  she  said  to  him: 
"Why  can't  you  see  it?"  "No;  I  cawn't 
see  it,"  he  replied.  At  this  moment  the 
President's  party  arrived,  passed 
around  the  south  side  of  the  gallery 
and  entered  the  box.  The  audience  rose 
and  cheered  enthusiastically.  The  ac- 
tors paused  until  the"  President  was 
seated,  when  Georgiana  said,  with  em- 
phasis, "Well,  everybody  can  gee  that," 
and  Dundreary  drawled,  "They  ought 
to  see  it,  you  know." 

Later  in  the  evening  (my  journal 
says  "about  10:30  p.  m"),  while  the 
play  was  progressing,  a  sharp,  start- 
ling pistol  shot  rang  out.  Booth  sud- 
denly slid  down  from  the  box  to  the 
stage,  dragging  the  flag  decorations 
with  him,  made  some  exclamation  I  did 
not  understand,  rushed  diagonally 
across   the  stage  and  disappeared. 

Some  Traditions  Shattered. 

He  did  not  make  a  clear  jump  from 
the  box,  he  did  not  face  the  audience 
brandishing:  a  knife,  he  made  no  heroic 
or  dramatic  declaration.  His  -whole 
demeanor  was  that  of  a  cowardly, 
sneaking  murderer  making;  frantic  en- 
deavors to  escape  danger.  Had  Booth 
paused  on  that  stage  for  five  seconds 
he  would  never  have  left  it  alive. 

Joseph  B.  Stewart,  a  tall,  active,  ath- 
letic man,  quickly  sprang-  on  to  the 
stag-e  and  followed  Booth,  scarcely  10 
feet  behind  him.  The  theater  people 
swarmed  upon  the  stage. 

A  lady  leaned  over  the  front  of  the 
box,  crying  out,  "The  President  is 
shot!"  Several  men  in  the  gallery  went 
I  at  once  to  the  door  of  the  box,  but 
could  not  get  in.  An  officer  in  military 
(uniform  climbed  up  from  the  stage 
into  the  box.  Then  Laura  Keene  came 
(through  the  gallery  with  a  pitcher  of 
water,  and  entered  the  box,  the  door 
|of  which  had  been  opened. 

Vengeance  the  Dominating  Impulse. 

There  was  intense  excitement  in  the 
audience,  but  no  lack  of  self-control  t 
no  rush  for  the  doors.  Readiness  to 
meet  whatsoever  duty  the  emergency 
demanded,  vengeance  for  the  dastardly 
deed— this  was  the  dominating  impulse. 

A  few  persons  climbed  over  the  seats, 
a  few  seats  were  broken  from  their 
places,  and  the  people  slowly  left  the 
building. 

Within  ten  minutes  after  the  shot 
was  fired  Mr.  Lincoln  was  carried  down 
the  stairs,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  supported 
by  a  gentleman,  on  either  side,  passed 
out.  I  remained  in  the  building  while 
this  was  taking  place. 

When  I  left  a  mass  of  people  filled 
Tenth  street.  I  hastened  through  the 
crowds  and  ran  to  the  military  tele- 
graph office  In  the  War  Department. 
The  persons  I  met  on  the  way  seemed 
not  to  have  heard  of  the  tragedy.  A 
report  of  the  assassination  and  of  the 
attack  on  Secretary  Seward  had  reach- 
ed the  telegraph  office,  but  no  particu- 
lars were  learned  until  a  little  later. 

At  the  request  of  Manager  Bates,  I 
explained  what  I  had  seen.  Upon  hear- 
ing the  account,  Mr.  Bates  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  that  good  man  ought  not  to  die!" 
No  hope  for  Lincoln's  recovery  was 
felt,  at  any  time. 
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Accounts  ot  tye witnesses  to 
the  Assassination  of  President  Lincoln 


BY   DAVID    HOMER   BATES. 

Author  of  "Mncolu  in  the  Telegraph 

Office." 

THE  first  time  I  saw  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  on  April  27,  1861, 
two  weeks  after  the  fall  of 
Sumter,  having-  been  called  to 
Washington  with  three  other 
telegraph  operators  by  a  message  from 
Andrew  Carnegie,  assistant  general 
manager  of  military  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs. The  last  time  I  saw  the  mar- 
tyr President  was  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  four  years  later. 

Between  those  two  dates,  while  serv- 
ing as  operator,  cipher  operator  and 
manager  of  the  War  Department  tele- 
graph office,  I  saw  Lincoln  nearly  every 
day,  sometimes  several  times  a  day, 
and  on  rare  occasions  all  night  long 
while  battles  were  impending  and  the 
President  and  members  of  his  cabinet 
waited  in  the  cipher  room  for  news 
from  the  front. 

None  of  Official  Family  Survives. 

During  the  civil  war  the  executive 
mansion  (or  "White  House,  as  it  is  call- 
ed), was  not,  as  now,  connected  by 
telgraph,  and  all  the  President's  tele- 
grams were  handled  at  the  War  De- 
partment. 

Indeed,  the  President  spent  more  of 
his  waking  hours  in  the  W.jir  Depart- 
ment office  than  in  any  other  place  ex- 
cept  the   White  House. 

-Of  Lincoln's  official  famili/  not  one 
survives,  and  of  the  leading-  generals 
there  remains  only  one— my  old  busi- 
ness and  personal  friend,  Gen.  Gran- 
ville M.  Dodge. 

Of  the  War  Department  telegraph 
staff  on  duty  the  night  of ' the  assassi- 
nation there  are  eight  survivors,  whose 
several  accounts  of  the  tragic  inci- 
dents of  that  fateful  time  are  here  re- 
corded. 

Fifty  years  have  gone  by,  but  I  still 
remember  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness that  long  night  of  Good  Friday, 
April  14,  1S65,  that  black  night  in  our 
country's  history,  when  -the  terrible 
feeling  fired  by  four  years  of  war  cul- 
minated in  a  stroke  of  madness  aimed 
at  the  life  of  one1  who  had  only  "char- 
ity for  all,  with  malice  toward  none." 
Although  on  duty  in  the  cipher  room 
that  evening,  I  have  no  particular  re- 
membrance  of  anything  that  occurred 


prior  to  the  moment  when  some  one 
rushed  into  the  office  with  blanched 
face  saying,  "There  is  a  rumor  below 
that  President  Lincoln  has"  been  shot 
in  Ford's  Theater." 

A  Fearful  Dread  Fills  Hearts. 

Before  we  could  fully  take  in  the  awful 
import  other  rumors  reached  us— the  sav- 
age attack  upon  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  frustrated  efforts  to 
reach  and  kill  "Vice  President  Jc'inson, 
Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  o^er 
members  of  the  government.  As  the 
successive  accounts  crystallized  a  fearful 
dread  filled  our  hearts  lest  it  should  be 
found  that  the  entire  cabinet  had  been 
murdered. 

After  an  hour  of  this  awful  suspense 
we  received  word  from  Maj.  Eckert,  who 
had  gone  quickly  to  Stanton's  house,  in 
K  street,  and  from  there  to  Seward's 
house,  in  Fifteenth  street,  and  then  to 
the  Petersen  house,  in  Tenth  street,  op- 
posite the  theater,  to  which  the  President 
had  been  carried  after  having  been  shot 
by  the  assassin.  This  message  merely 
assured  us  of  the  present  safety  of  Stan- 
ton, while  confirming  our  worst  fears 
concerning  the  President. 

Relay  of  Mounted  Messengers. 

Two  of  my  comrades  were  in. the  audi- 
ence at  the  theater,  Thomas  A.  Laird, 
now  of  Biiffelo,  and  George  C^Maynard, 
now  curator  of  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington.  Laird  ran  first  to  the  house 
of  Maj.  Eckert,  our  chief,  in  Thirteenth 
street,  near  F,  to  give  him  the  news, 
while  Maynard  came  direct   to  the  War 


Department,  followed  a  little  later  by 
Laird.  Both  men  remained  on  duty  with 
me  all  night  with  Albert  Chandler  and 
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several  others,  including  John  H.  Dwight 
and  Frank  Stewart,  both  since  deceased. 
George  A.  Low  came  in  about  dawn. 
Hushed  Into  Silence. 
A  relay  of  mounted  messengers  in 
charge  of  John  C.  Hatter,  Secretary 
Stanton's  telegraph  messenger  (deceased 
1913),  was  immediately  established  by 
Maj.  Eckert,  and  all  night  long  they 
carried  bulletins  in  Stanton's  handwriting 
addressed  to  Gen.  Dix,  New  York  city, 
which  were  at  once  given  to  the  As- 
sociated Press  and  flashed  over  the  wires 
throughout  the  country. 


As  these  bulletins  were  spelled  out  In 
the  Morse  telegraph  characters  our  hearts 
were  stunned,  and  yet  they  seemed  to 
be  on  fire.  The  awfulness  of  the  tragedy 
hushed  us  into  silence.  As  the  hours  slowly 

passed  hope  revived  fitfully  as  some  o<... 
tence  in  the  dispatches  offered  faint  en- 
uragement  that  perhaps  the  precious 
might  be  spared  to  complete  its 
ciio;'?n  work,  but  at  last,  at  7:22  a.  m., 
I  April  15,  the  dreaded  end  came,  the  ten- 
sion gave  way  and  we  knew  that  our  be- 
loved President  was  gone  from  us  for- 
ever. 

Youth  Evet?  Hopeful. 
Youth  is  ever  hopeful,  and  while 
mourning  the  now  certain  loss  of  the 
President  and  our  personal  friend,  as 
indeed  he  was,  and  with  the  wicked- 
ness of  treason  brought  vividly  to  our 
senses  and  with  its  culminating  crime 
rankling  in  our  breasts,  we  still  were 
able  to  console  each  other  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  Andrew  Johnson,  our  new 
leader  (if  indeed  he  were  not  also 
slain),  would  not  allow  mistaken 
mercy  to  stay  the  hand  of  punish- 
ment. We  reasoned  also  that  our 
•stricken  President  during  his  lifetime 
had  been  so  patient  and  lenient  with 
his  enemies  that  if  he  had  been  spared 
perhaps  he  would  have  adopted  a  pol- 


|  icy  of  condonation  that  would  deprive 
us   of  the   real   fruits   of  the  war  and 
lead  to   the   return   to   political   power 
of  those  who  had  helped  to  cause  it 
The  Throb  of  a  Human  Heart. 
Although    I    was    in    Lincoln's    com- 
pany almost  every  day  for  four  years, 
I  even  until  the  very  night  of  his  assas- 
sination,  and   often  heard  him   discuss 
the    vital    questions    of    the    civil    war, 
and   on  many  occasions  took   from   his 
hands   telegrams   in   his    unique   hand- 
writing with  never  a  blot  or  erasure, 
yet   I   was   too   young  to   form   then   a 
matured,     intelligent     opinion     of     his 
many-sided   character.  The  crystallized 

opinion  of  the  generation  since  Lin- 
coln's death  is  that  his  official  papers, 
as  well  as  his  letters  and  speeches,  are 
models  of  clear,  undefiled  English. 

But  beyond  all  beauty  of  form, 
cogent  words  and  irresistible  logic,  in- 
herent in  the  body  of  all  his  utter- 
ances, whether  oral  or  written,  there 
was  something  more — there  Was  the 
spirit  of  the  simple,  great  man,  the 
throb  of  a  human  heart  that  loving  all 
sought  to  protect  them  from  injustice 
and    wrong.      He    never    allowed    force 


of  logic  or   umi.1.1    v-i ,»  in  cnoico 

or  arrangement  of  -words  to  obscure  his 
one  great  purpose — to  lead  men  always 
to  hate  tyranny  and  love  freedom. 

The  following  extract  from  my  war 
diary  under  date  of  April  15,  1865,  the 
day  of  Lincoln's  death,  is  the  best  ex- 
pression in  a  few  words  of  my  opin- 
ion of  that  character  in  its  dominating 
features: 

"First  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle 
and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and 
without  hypocrisy." 
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I  Saw  Lincoln 


The  scene  after  Booth's  leap— as  it  must  have  looked  to  Lieutenant 
Rivard  in  his  box  opposite  Lincoln's.  From  a  contemporary  drawing. 


Shot 


The  Story  of 
an  April  Memory 
that  Lived  for 
Sixty-nine  Years 


by  Lieutenant 
John   B.   Rivard 

as  told  to 
Frank    M.    Butler 


READING  TIME    •  3  MINUTES  45  SECONDS 

Editor's  Note  :  Mr.  Rivard  fought  through  three  years  of 
the  Civil  War.  Discharged  from  the  Union  army  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  he  married  and  stayed  in  Washington  for 
a  honeymoon.  On  the  night  of  April  14,  1865,  he  took  his 
bride  to  Ford's  Theater;  there  she  would  see  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. The  play  was  a  comedy,  Our  American  Cousin.  Booth's 
pistol  turned  the  occasion  into  tragedy. 

On  February  27,  1934,  not  long  after  telling  Mr.  Butler  this 
story,  Mr.  Rivard  died  in  Woodbine,  New  Jersey.  He  would 
have  been  one  hundred  on  May  24. 


»Y  memory  is  not  so  good  as  it  once  was 
for  recent  happenings ;  but  I  can  never  forget  the  assassi- 
nation of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  was  only  the  width  of  the  stage  from  him  when  he  was 
shot.  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  actually  saw  the  shot 
fired.  If  they  did,  why  was  not  the  alarm  raised  sooner? 
I  was  in  a  location  to  have  seen  as  much  of  what  went  on 
in  his  box  as  anybody  except  his  party  and  the  actors  on 
the  stage;  but  I  did  not  happen  to  be  looking  at  the 
moment.  Furthermore,  an  appreciable  length  of  time 
elapsed  between  the  report  of  the  pistol  and  the  cry,  "  The 
President  has  been  shot !  " 

This  cry  came  from  his  box,  and  even  there  no  one 
noted  Booth's  presence  until  the  shot  rang  out.  Major 
Rathbone,  who  was  the  first  to  see  Booth,  probably  did 
not  realize  that  he  had  done  more  than  shoot  at  the  Presi- 
dent. As  Booth  leaped  from  the  box,  the  major  merely 
cried,  "  Stop  him !  Stop  that  man !  "  and  the  actors  and 
stage  hands  were  so  thunderstruck  that  they  failed  to  do 
anything. 

No  one  can  say  exactly  how  long  it  was  from  the  time 
the  shot  was  fired  until  Miss  Harris  of  the  President's 
party  called  out  that  he  had  been  shot.  But  between  those 
two  happenings  Booth  had  struggled  with  Major  Rath- 
bone  and  stabbed  him  in  the  arm  and  had  leaped  to  the 
stage,  breaking  one  leg ;  he  had  then  regained  his  feet  and 
hobbled  to  the  footlights  to  yell,  "  Sic  semper  tyrannis! 
The  South  is  avenged !  "  and  had  managed  to  get  away  to 
the  stage  door  and  to  mount  his  horse  for  flight. 

Laura  Keene,  the  actress,  ran  to  the  footlights  and  ex- 
claimed, "  For  God's  sake,  keep  your  seats  and  everything 
will  be  all  right!  "     Miss  Harris  called  for  stimulants, 


and  Miss  Keene  inquired  what  the  trouble  was.  "  The 
President  has  been  shot!  "  was  Miss  Harris's  answer. 
Naturally,  all  eyes  had  been  on  Booth,  and  this  was  the 
first,  as  I  believe,  that  any  one  outside  of  the  Presidential 
party  knew  of  what  had  happened. 

My  bride  and  I  had  not  gone  to  the  theater  merely  to 
see  Lincoln,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  to  be  present  had 
made  me  doubly  proud  to  take  her.  I  had  bought  seats 
in  the  box  directly  opposite  the  President's. 

The  first  act  was  more  than  half  through  when  he  and 
his  party  came  in.  General  Grant  and  his  wife  were  to 
have  accompanied  the  Lincolns,  but  in  the  afternoon  the 
general  had  been  called  out  of  town.  I  have  always  felt 
that  if  Grant  had  been  in  the  President's  box  that  night 
the  dreadful  happening  would  have  been  avoided,  as  he 
was  a  restlessly  active  man  and  would  probably  have  de- 
tected Booth's  presence  in  time. 

A  big  easy  armchair  had  been  provided  for  the  Presi- 
dent. I  can  see  him  and  his  party  yet  as  they  sat  there. 
He  laughed  at  the  jokes  and  chatted  with  the  others,  and 
once  he  rose  and  put  on  his  overcoat.  It  was  a  cold 
night  and  the  theater  was  none  too  warm. 

All  was  gayety  and  pleasure;  nothing  gave  the  slight- 
est warning.  Suddenly  the  shot  rang  out.  Everybody 
at  first,  apparently,  thought  it  a  part  of  the  play.  When 
Miss  Harris  cried  out  what  had  happened,  a  woman 
screamed  "  Murder !  "  and  then  bedlam  broke  loose.  In- 
stantly the  audience  was  changed  into  a  howling,  raging 
mob.  Those  too  weak  to  buffet  it  were  knocked  down  and 
trampled.  We  saw  that  we  could  do  nothing,  so  we  waited 
in  the  box  until  soldiers  came  in  and  restored  order. 
Army  surgeons  in  the  audience  made  their  way  to  the 
Presidential  box,  and  Lincoln  was  then  carried  to  a  house 
across  Tenth  Street. 

When  we  reached  the  street  a  vast  crowd  had  gathered, 
and  men  with  ropes  and  torches  were  yelling,  "  Kill  the 
rebels !  Burn  the  theater !  "  Undoubtedly  they  would 
have  set  fire  to  it  but  for  drastic  action  by  the  military. 
All  night  long  mobs  roamed  the  streets,  making  such  a 
disturbance  that  no  one  could  have  slept. 

As  it  was,  newspapers  issued  frequent  editions 
throughout  the  night  and  everybody  stayed  up  to  hear 
reports  of  the  President's  condition.  It  was  only  after 
the  announcement  of  his  death,  shortly  after  7  A.  M.,  that 
we  undertook  to  get  any  rest. 

THE   END 
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SAW  LINCOLN  SHOT. 


From  Burrell's  Washington,  Iowa,  Press. 

Captain  J.    H.    Busby    of    Highland, 
foreman  of  the    grand    jury,    was    in 
Ford's  theater  the  night  President  Lin- 
coln was  shot.     He    was  in   the    188th 
Ohio  and  was  sitting  not  far  away,  in 
full  view  of  the  president's  box,   along 
side  Lieutenant  Sear  of  the  187th  Ohio, 
and  Lieutenant  Orman.     Major    Rath- ' 
bone  sat  between  Lincoln  and  his  wife. 
Play,  "The  Country  Cousin."     It  was  a 
carnival  night,  all    feeling    jolly   that 
the  war  was    over.     Lincoln    had  just 
returned  from  the  front  and  seemed  as 
happy  as  an  archangel  and  smiled  and 
bowed  at  the  frantic  audience  as  they 
!  rose  and  cheered  at    his    entrance  for 
I  full  ten  minutes.     The  play  had    been 
■  drowned  and  when  the  ovation  ceased 
the  actors  went  back  and  started  again. 
|  Busby  did  not  see  Booth  steal  into  the 
;  box,  but  at  the  sound  of  the  pistol  he 
!  looked  up  and  saw  Lincoln's  head  fail 
on  his  breast.     He  says   he  was  green 
and  supposed  it  was  a  part  of  the  play. 
But  instantly  there  was    a    confusion. 
Booth  leaped  from  the  second  story  box 
to  the  stage,  right  hand  upraised  grasp- 
ing a  dagger,    revolver    in    left    hand 
across  his  breast,  and  turning  full    to 
the     audience     shouted,     Sic    semper 
tyrannis!,'  words    that    burned    them- 
selves   into    Busby's    soul.     He    hears 
and  sees  them  still,   in  his  dreams  by 
day  and  by  night,  they  were  so  vivid. 
Major  R.  cried  out,   "The  President  is 
shot!"  and  he  leaped  to  the  stage   and 
chased  Booth  into  the  green  room,  and 
Busby'followed  with  many  more,  and 
heard  one  actress  say,  "It  was  Booth." 
Another  said,  "Hush,  you'll  be  made  a 
witness."     "I    don't  care  a  d — d,"  she 
retorted,  "it  was  Booth."    Lieutenant 
Sear   went  to   the  box   and  helped  to  I 
carry  Lincoln  across  the  street  to  the 
house  where  he    died.     Everybody  was  | 
rattled,  or  Booth  might  have  been  shot 
down  before  he  left  the  building,as  lots 
of  soldiers  were  there,  each  carrying  a 
revolver.     In  a  few  minutes    the  city 
was  patroled  by  men  of    the  infantly, 
cavalry,  artillery.     Busby  stood   guard 
all  night    and  far    into  the    next  day. 
He  distinctly  heard  the  clatter  of  the 
feet  of  Booth's  horse.     He  did  not  walk 
lame    on    the    stage — not    a     bit — he 
was  so  wrought  up,  tho'    his    leg    was 
broken.     He  has  never  since  met  a  man 
who  was  there  that  night,   and  would 
give  a  V  to  see  one  to  talk  it  over  and 
compare  notes.     Years  later,   at    Bull 
City,  Kan.,  he  was  introduced  to  Ser- 
geant Corbett,  who  shot  Booth  in  the 
barn.     Washington  was  as  full  of  John- 
nies   as    of    Yanks,    but    they  hunted 
their  holes.    Busby  saw  one   fool  shot 
down  for  saying  he  was  glad  Lincoln 
was  shot.     He  was  riddled,  and  in  hell 
in  less  than    two    minutes.     It    was  a 
wild  night,    and    men    lived    years  in 
those    few     hours.        Captain     Busby 
rightly  counts  it  the  one  great  exneri- 
of  his  life. 
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of  going  single  file,  went  three  and 
four  abreast.  The  horses'  footfalls 
were  the  loudest  sounds,  while  sobs 
punctuated  the  stillness  of  the  watch- 
ing multitude." 
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Story  of  Man  Who 


From   the   Boston   Globe. 

It  was  forty-nine  years  ago  last  Tues« 
day  that  President  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated and  here  in  Boston  to-day  is  a 
man  who  assisted  the  weeping  and  al- 
most prostrate  Mrs.  Lincoln  out  of  Ford's 
Theater  on  the  night   of   the   tragedy. 

James  N.  Mills  is  in  business  on  Fed- 
eral street,  Boston,  being  the  representa- 
tive of  a  New  York  State  manufacturing 
company.  Last  week  during  the  Grand 
Army  encampment  here  he  told  of  his 
experiences  on  the  night  of  April  14,  1865. 
The  great  civil  war  was  ended. 
Gen.  Lee  had  surrendered  only  a  few 
days  preceding— in  April  0,  and  the 
great  general  officers  had  left  the  field 
and  were  in  Washington.  The  soldiers 
were  pouring  in  and  the  capital  was 
thronged  with  them. 

The  country  was  wild  with  joy  over 
the  ending  of  the  long  struggle.  It  was 
given  over  to  rejoicing.  Bonfires  were 
blazing  from  every  hilltop,  but  in  no 
place  was  the  rejoicing  greater  than  in 
the  capital  city  of  the  nation,  whose  foes 
had  submitted. 

A  performance  of  the  play  of  Our, 
American  Cousin  was  given  on  that  night 
at  .Ford  Theater  by  Laura  Keen's  comr 
pany.  It  was  to  be  a  gala  night.  Gen.. 
Grant,  whose  face  was  not  then  so  fa- 
,fn4,ia.c_jto_WasJij.ngtpn  jis  it  subsequently 
became  was  to  attend,  in  the  co"mp"anjTor 
President  Lincoln. 

The    announcement    was    published    in. 
the  local  newspapers  that  the   "president, 
and    lady"    and    the    "Hero    of   Appomat- 
tox" .-would     be    present.       The     theater 
therefore  was  packed. 

But  Gen.  Grant  suddenly  changed  his 
plans,  and  with  his  wife  went  to  Phila- 
delphia. To  the  day  of  his  death  Gen. 
Grant  regretted  that  change  of  plan. 
Tears  after  he  said  to  John  Russelt 
Young  that  lie  believed  that  had  he  been 
present  he  would  have  noted  the  approach 
of  tho  assassin  and  prevented  the  deed. 

Th«  theater  was  full  of  soldiers.  Among 
them  was  James  N.  Mills,  a  Brooklyn 
boy  who  had  served  as  drummer  boy  in 
Company  I,  Sixty-seventh  New  Y-ork  In- 
fantry, and  who  had  only  less  than  two 
months  previously  been  mustered  out  of 
the  service  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of 
"lis  three  years  of  service  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  a  month  later  had 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  General 
Service  and  was  at  that  time  serving  as 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  army,  with  headquarters  in 
the  War  Department. 

The  regiment  in  which  young  MillJ 
served  was  known  as  the  First  '  Long 
Island  Regiment,  and  also  as  the  Brook- 
lyn Phalanx,  and  known  throughout 
Brooklyn  as  Beecher's  Regiment,  because 
under  the  auspices  of  Plymouth  Church 
its  enlisting  force  was  greatly  augmented 
during  the  early  years  of  the  rebellion. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher's  son  was  adju- 
tant of  the  regiment  during  the  first  year 
ot  its  service  in  camp  at  Washington. 
Young  Mills,  not  then  17  years  old,  was- 
fired  with  the  ambition  to  go  with  lt.- 

His  enlistment  had  been  refused  be- 
cause of  his  youth,  but  he  followed  it  to 
Washington  and  supported  himself  by 
selling  papers  to  the  soldiers  encampc-a 
in  the  immediate  surroundings  of  Wash- 
ington. Young  Mills  was  a  daily  visitor  to 
the  First  Long  Island  Regiment,  selling 
his  -  newspapers  to  the  boys  .  at.  CamP 
Proctor,  and  his  final  appeal  for  permis- 
sion to  enroll  as  a  drummer  boy  was  ac- 
cepted by  Lieut.  Thomas  M.  K.  Mills  (no 
relation,  however,)  of  Company  I,  Sixty- 
seventh  New  York  Infantry,  and  on  Feb- 


ruary 6,  18G2,  young  Mills  became  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  Uncle  Sam's  Army.' 

Having  enlisted  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
he  was  returned  there  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  service  February  G,  1S6CS. 
and  a  month  later  he  had  again  enrolled 
as  a  private  in  the  United  States  general 
service,  and  served  as  a  elerk  under  Sam- 
I  uel  S.  Breck,  assistant  adjutant  general, 
!  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

It  just  happened  that  on  the  night  ol 
April  14,  1865.  young  Mills  attended  the 
performance  of  the  play,  Our  American 
Cbusin,  and  it  fell  to  his  part  to  perform 
an  important  service  in  guarding  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  who  was  distracted  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  awful  tragedy  of  the 
night. 

"I  was  in  the  dress  circle  of  Ford's 
Theater  that  night,  drawn  thither  more 
by  a  desire  to  see  the  two  great  men  ot 
the  nation  than  to  see  the  play.  The 
theater  Was  packed,  'standing  room  only,' 
and  the  immense  audience  anxious  to  see 
the  president  and  Gen.  Grant,  who  wcr« 
expected  to  be  present. 

"After  the  president  and  his  wife,  ac- 
companied by  Col.  Rathbone,  had  taken 
their  seats,  the  cheering  was  long  con- 
tinued. The  party  occupied  the  right- 
hand  box  off  the  dress  circle  and  I  sat  in 
the  second  row  of  the  dress  circle  on  the 
left  side,  and  my  view  of  the  immediate 
surroundings  was  unobscured. 

"The  third  act  of  the  play  had  just 
opened,  and  Harry  Hawk,  an  actor  in 
the  East,  had  just  appeared,  entering  on 
the  stage  from  the  left,  when  there  was 
a  report  of  a  pistol  shot,  and  on  looking 
over  at  the  presidential  box  I  saw  a  man 
gesticulating  at  the  occupants.  Suddenly 
he  faced  the  stage  and  jumped  through 
the  window  to  the  stage  floor  and,  limp- 
ing  slightly,  disappeared  through  the,  back 
entrance  of  the  theater  leading  into  an 
alley  which  led  through  to  F  street. 

"Instantly  the  audience  arose,  the  whis- 
perings of  the  moment  became  a  roar  as  ■ 
it   dawned   oh   lc   that   the   president   nad" 
been  assassinated.    The  confusion  was  In- 
describable. 

"I  quickly  made  my  way  to  the  head 
of  the  dress  circle  stairs  and  shouted  that 
the  president  had  been  shot,  and  passing 
out  Into  Tenth  street  gave  the  alarm  to 
the  provost  guards  at  the  door.      - 

"The  provost  guards  at  that  time  were' 
stationed  at  all  places  of  amusement  in 
Washington  to  examine  the  passes  of  uni- 
formed soldiers  who  were  in  the  city  aft- 
er nightfall.  Gen.  James  R,  O'Beirne  of 
New  York  City  was  in  command  of  the 
guards  on  that  occasion. 

"I   returned   to   the   theater    a   few  mo- 
ments   later    and    made    my    way    to    the'. 
dress  circle,  and  to  the  box  of  the  presi- 
dential party. 

"As  I  reached  the  box  President  Lin- 
coin  was  being  carried  out  on  the  should- 
ers of  two  men,  one  of  whom  I  recognized '" 
as  the  proprietor  of  a  saloon  adjoining 
the  theater.  He  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
and  the  head  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  resting 
on  his  shoulder  and  the  blood  trickling- 
down  the  sleeves  and  back  of  his  shirt. 

"The  president  was  carried  across  the 
street  and  up  the  front  stoop  of  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Peterson  and  into  a  room  adjoin- 
ing the  parlor.  This  room  was  sparsely 
furnished  and  rarely  used  for  permanent 
roomers. 

"Mrs.  Lincoln,  distracted,  beside  herself 

with  grief,   was  apparently  overlooked  by 

everybody.     She   was   nearly  unconscious, 

1  hysterical  and  crying  and  sobbing.   There 

was  no  one  to  care  for  her. 

"I  took  her  by  the  arm  and  we  followed 
the  men  carrying  Mr.  Lincoln  across  tiie 
street  to  the  Peterson  house,  and  there 
in  that  extension  room  on  a  bed  our  mar- 
tyred president  died  the  following  morn- 
ing." 

Mr.  Mills,  witli  the  exception  of  Gen. 
James  R.  O'Beirne,  provost  marshal  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  (hat  time,  is 
now  thought  to  be  the  only  man  alive 
who  was  in  close  touch  with  the  tragic 
event  of  over  forty-eight  years  ago.  Alt 
others  have  followed  the  man  whose  un-. 
timely  death  plunged  a  rejoicing  nation 
Into  mourning. 


National  Reryublic,  August,  1926. 


ASSASSINATION 


This  Man  Also  Saw  the 
Shooting  of  Lincoln 

NOW  it  seems  T.  J.  Richards  is  not 
the  sole  surviving  member  of  the 
audience  which  was  present  in  Ford's 
Theatre,  Washing- 
ton, when  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was 
assassinated.  A 
letter  to  the  Nar 
tional  Republic 
from  J.  L.  Russell, 
postmaster  at  Har- 
rison, Ark.,  con- 
veys the  informa- 
tion that  living  in 
Berryville,  Ark.,  is 
Henry  Clay  Har- 
ris who,  also,  was 
in  the  audience 
and  remembers  in- 
delibly the  cir- 
cumstances of  the 
Lincoln  assassina- 
tion. 
"Yes,"  Mr.  Rus- 
sel  quotes  Mr.  Harris,  "I  was  surely 
present  when  Booth  shot  President 
Lincoln.  I  was  seated  not  more  than 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  stage.  I  was 
in  Washington  at  that  time  on  ac- 
count of  being  wounded  in  the  left 
arm  in  battle  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  hav- 
ing been  sent  to  the  Campbell  Hospital 
on  Seventh  Street.  A  friend,  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  at  the  hos- 
pital, went  to  the  theatre  with  me. 
His  name  was  George  Billings.  I  don't 
know  what  became  of  him.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  invalid  corps.  I  was 
a  member  of  Company  E,  Forty-fourth 
Missouri  Infantry." 

Mr.  Harris  was  born  November  8, 
1840,  in  Saline  County,  Mo. 

Only  recently,  according  to  dispatches 
from  Chicago,  Mrs.  Catherine  Evans,  a 
member  of  the  cast  which  was  play- 
ing on  the  Ford  Theatre  stage  that 
fatal  night,  died  in  Chicago  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one. 


H.    C.    HARRIS 


Claims  He  Wit- 
nessed Lincoln' s 
Assassi  nation 


West  Frankfort,  111.— (INS)— John 
W.  Epperson,  79,  who  claims  to  have 
witnessed  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  has  returned  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
:life  in  his  native  home  in  southern 
jlllinois. 

The  aged  man  was  born  in  Johnson 
county,  111.,  and  went  to  Washington 
at  the  age  of  9  where  he  became  a 
newsboy.  He  says  that  he  occupied  a 
gallery  seat  in  Ford's  theater  the  day 
Lincoln  was  killed.  Epperson  claims  to 
have  known  Booth  to  whom  he  sold 
many  newspapers.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve, as  many  do,  that  Booth  killed 
himself  as  he  says  he  saw  the  body 
after  he  was  said  to  have  been  killed 
by  a  posse  as  he  emerged  from  a  barn. 


Copy  of  News  Item  appearing  in  April  20th  i3sue  of  the  Fontiac  Daily  Press 


WITNESS  OF  LINCOLN  SHOOTING- 
DIES  ,/EDNESDAY  IN  PONTIAC 

One  of  the  few  witnesses  to  the  assassination  of  President  Abraham 
Lin.coln,  in  historic  Ford's  Theatre,  Michael  Vfingert,  Civil  far  veteran,  and 
a  resident  of  Brown  City  for  many  years,  died  V/ednesday  afternoon  in  the  home 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Flerbert  Clemence,  on  Osmun  street.  |  Ills  incident  to 


his  age  caused  death.   He  was  90  years  old  last  August, 
many  Aug.  1,  1942. 


He  was  bora  in  Ger- 


Mr.  Wingert  was  a  member  o£/dTp«valry\  regiment  stationed  in  /ashing- 
ton  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy.   He  was  in  the  theater  and  saw  Booth  leap 


from  the  presidential  bo 
the  posse  was  formed  it; 


it  and  enga, 


ged~i^ " 


the  hunt 


ring  i    mots  that  killed  Lincoln.   ,vhen 
ter  the  shooting  V/ingert  v/as  a  member  of 
layer.   He  also  participated  in  the 


Emancipator,^^s_a^m ember  of  the  military  escort  for  the  cor- 


funeral 
tege. 

>rved  with  the  army  in  the  Utah  uprising. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  army  he  returned  to  Brown  City  where 
he  had  since  resided. 

Surviving  are  his  children,  Mrs.  Clemence,  Mrs.  v/iliiam  Vilcox  of 
Brown  City,  Mrs.  James  Bennett  of  North  Branch,  Frank  of  Chicago  and  Adam  of 
Detroit,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buby  of  Brown  City. 

Funderal  will  be  held  Saturday  at  2  p.  m.  at  the  Brown  City  Evan- 
gelical Church,  where  the  body  will  lie  in  state  from  noon  to  the  time  of  the 
service.   Burial  will  be  in  Burnside  cemetery. 
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Man  Who  Saw  Lincoln 
Shot  Died  At  Findlay 


FINDLAY,   Sept.   29 


Wfiliam'  H. 
Roberts,  85,  believed  to  have  been  the 
last  survivor  of  the  small  group  of 
persons  who  saw  Abraham  Lincoln 
shot  to  death,  died  here  today. 

Roberts,  recently  discharged  from 
a  Michigan  regiment  of  the  Civil 
War,  went  to  Ford's  theater  in 
Washington  the  night  of  April  13, 
1865.  Thirty  feet  from  him,  in  a 
high,  old-fashioned  box,  sat  Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

Roberts  told,  in  his  declining  years, 
of  the  muffled  shot,  the  heavy  fall  of 
Edwin  Wilkes  Booth  to  the  stage 
after  firing  the  fatal  bullet,  and  of 
the  mad  dash  of  volunteers  after  the 
assassin.  Booth  scrambled  up  '  and 
cried:     "Sic   Semper  Tryannis." 

Roberts  was  among  those  who 
tracked  Booth  down. 

"It  lent  me  a  distinction  far  beyond 
even  my  service  in  the  war  of  the 
states,"  the  aged  man  said. 


1    ■*■- 
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NCOLN  SEEN 

.Eight^eigh^Yea^^WomanTdls  Dramatic  Tale 
of  Tragedy  in  Ford  s  I  heater 

'         Mrs.  Virginia  Lucas,  ^^^g^  £*S^ 
was  an  eyewitness  to  ^J^^^SSJ^^  that  the 

s^srK^^  occurred  was 

SeTeaSst  emotional  drama  she  has ^  wi  nessed-  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Lucas,  whose  maiden  name^stage     1  saw  hi s^  ^ 
was  Rhodes  and  who  was  born  near    ' 


Harper's  Ferry,  W 
with    her    hus- 
band in  Wash- 
ington      during 
the    Civil    War. 
Her-      husband, 
who  had  provid- 
ed   a  substitute 
for  military  duty, 
was  engaged  in 
conducting     .   a 
m  e  r  cantile 
house  on  Penn- 
sylvania avenue 
Their   chief   di- 
version was  the 
theater  and  they 
had      gone      to 
Ford's     Theater 

0?  Apm  14n£Vto  see. "The  Amer- 

iC^EvSrfe"lcnew  which  was  the 
PrefideSs  box  by  the ,fla* >  wroeh 
festooned  and  decorated  it,  saia 
Srs  Lucas,  "and  it  always  was  the 
center  of  as  much  interest  as  the 
nt«v  itself  Everyone  was  watching 
the  box  that  night  because  the 
MlSSttal  party  ™  W*J£g  ^ 
111  wanted  to  see  who  would  be 
with  him  when  he  came  in. 


SHOT  HEARD 

"He  did  not  arrive  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  act  and 
thPrP  was  only  one  man  and  Mrs. 
Sncolnwithnhyim.  I  watted  them 
as  they  sat  down  and  can  remem- 
ber how  the  folds  of  Mrs  Lincoln  s 
dress  glistened  when  the  light  fell 
on  it.  It  was  only  a  few  moments 
after  they  had  been  seated  until 
a  man  entered  from  the  rear  of 
the  box,  there  was  a  shot,  a  con- 
fused moving  about  in  the  box  and 
all  in  such  a  short  space  of  time 
that  no  one  could  realize  what  had 

ha'?Ihad'  seen  John  Wilkes  Booth 
many  times  on  the  stage,  but  did 
not  recognize  the  man  who  sprang 
over  the  front  of  the  box 'on  to  the 


ized  that  something  terrible  had 
happened,  and  I  saw  him  half  jump, 
half  fall,  on  the  very  front  of  tne 
stage  and  then  run  across  it. 

"No  one  knew  exactly  what  had 
hannened  and  because  of  tnis  a 
mysterious  terror  crept  over  the  au- 
dience. I  clutched  my  husbands 
arm  and  saw  that  his  face *  was  as 
white  as  death,  and  we  were  both 
Kbling.  I  don't  "member  wheth- 
er we  walked  or  ran  out  of  the  the- 
ater or  whether  we  got  our  money 
hark  I  only  know  that  people 
Sd  to  eacl  other  to  frightened 
whiso°rs  and  it  seemed  like  some 
nSnant  specter  stalked  through 
the  audience. 

LIKE  A  NIGHTMARE 
"The  play  was  never  given  again 
in  the  United  States  and  the  the- 
ater was  not  reopened  for  years.    I 
have  heard  it  was  never  used  again 
for  a  playhouse.but,  as  I  left  Wash- 
ington a  few  years  later,  I  do  not 
know     For  weeks  after  this  if  two 
or  three  people   stood  in   a  group 
talking    on   the    street    the    police  . 
would    immediately    disperse    them 
and  question  them  as  to  their  resi- 
dence and  concerning  their  imme- 
diate   destination,    and   rumors    of 
further  treason  and  tragedy  maae 
life  a  nightmare." 

Mrs.  Lucas  says  that  her  main 
diversion   is  still  the   theater,   but 
because  she  does  not  hear  well  now 
she  likes  the  silent  motion  picture 
best  and  thinks   the   silver   screen 
the    most    wonderful    invention    in 
the  world.    She  lives  alone  at  a  lit- 
tle hotel  in  the  center  of  town  so 
she  can  be  near  the  library  and  all 
the  motion-picture  houses,  and  de- 
clares she   does  not     mind     living 
alone  because  all  of  her  own  gen- 
eration are  dead.    In  the  last  twen- 
ty years  she  has  buried  all  of  her 
sisters  and  brothers  and  all  of  her 
own  children.    She  has  one  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Virginia  Cook,  and 
I  two   great-grandchildrei  Holly  - 

wood.  -^  4L-6  /  2_  —  £- 
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SAW  LINCOLN  ASSASSINATED 

Woman  Now  83  Years  of  Age  Describes  Scenes  On 
Night  of  President's  Martyrdom 
j?2C 

CAMERON  (Mo.)  July  24  (Exclusive) — Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Burnham  of 
Cameron  is  one  of  the  few  persons  now  living  who  was  an  eye  witness  to 
the  assassination  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln.  She  is  the  widow  of  the 
late  C.  N.  Burnham,  who  was  a  widely  known  Missouri  newspaper  man 
and  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Cameron  Observer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnham  were  mar-<«allbwed  to  return  to  their  home  un- 
til late  the  following  day,  as  a  strict  j 
military  guarr*  had  been  thrown 
^•ound  the  city. 

Mr.  Burnham  died  at  Cameron  two 
years  ago  and  since  then  the  widow  ' 
has   made   her  home   with   a   daugh- , 
ter,    Mrs.    E.    E.    Shaw,    in    Cameron. 
There    is    another      daughter      there, 
Mrs.   John   Prazier. 

Mrs.  Burnham,  although  she  is  83 
years  of  age,  is  in  good  health  and 
spends  much  of  her  time  in  knitting. 


ried  in  a  small  town  near  Jamestown, 
N.  Y„  Dscen.fcier  28,  1864,  a  short 
time  aftei  IV".  Burnham  had  been 
discharged  from  the  Union  Army. 
They  immediately  located  at  Camp 
Distribution,  7a.,  where  Mr.  Burn- 
ram  engaged   in  business. 

April  14,  1865,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burn- 
ram  went  to  Washington  to  visit 
friends  and  were  guests  that  night 
at  the  Ford  Theater,  a  performance 
ixi  which  John  Wilkes  Booth  fired 
the  shot  which  caused  the  Presi- 
dent's death.. 

"We  went  to  the  theater  about 
^:30  o'clock,"  Mrs.  Burnham  told  a 
newspaper  man.  "The  theater  was 
rrowded  to  the  doors  and  the  Pres- 
ident's box,  about  ten  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  stage,  was  draped 
with   a   beautiful   silk   American   fl^g. 

HEARD    SHOT 

"President  Lincoln  with  his  wife 
and  an  army  officer,  were  about  the  ' 
last  persons  to  enter  the  theater,  j 
The  door  through  which  they  en-  | 
tered  their  box ,  was  at  the  rear  and  | 
as  they  entered  the  President  bowed  I 
in  acknowledgment  of  an  ovation  I 
from  the  audience.  j 

"President  Lincoln  sat  in  an  out-  j 
side  seat,  next  to  the  audience,  ac-  u 
cording  to  Mrs.  Burnham,  and  was  | 
in  full  view  of  her  and  her  husband,  j 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  second  i 
act  there  was  a  shot  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  President's  box  and  smoke 
curled  upward,"  Mrs.  Burnham  said. 
"A  man  then  leaped  from  the  box 
to  the  stage,  drew  a  dirk  from  his 
belt  and  shouted:  "Sic  semper  tyran- 
nls!"' 

"Then  he  ran  off  the  stage."  Some-  ; 
one  shouted,  'The  President  is  shot!' 
and  several  men  leaped  to  the  stage 
in  spursuit  of  the  assassin. 

"Laura  Keene,   the  leading   woman  , 
In    >hr    play,    then    stepped    to    the 
stage  and  said: 

'  "  T  have  played  on  the  stage  with 
John  Wilkes  Booth  In  all  disguises 
and  I  know  that  man  (pointing  to 
where  the  assassin  had  departed)  was 
John    Wilkes  Booth.' " 

"Then  the  actress,  rushed  to  the 
President's  box  and  held  the  head 
of  the  President  in  her  lap,  -wtiile 
she  gave  directions  for  summoning 
physicians." 

WOMEN    SCREAM 

Mrs.  Burnham  said  that  many  ( 
women  in  the  theater  screamed  and  j 
became  hysterical,,  but  that  later  the  i 
entire  audience  stood  while  the  Pres-  j 
ident  was  carried  from  the  building. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Burnham   were    not 
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30.     (ABRAHAM  LINCOLN)—  A  remarkable  A.L.S.  of  2  ful 

regarding  the  assassination  of  Lincoln;    1921. 


pages,  8vo.  of  J.  H.  Fraser: 


"  I  was  in  Ford's  Theatre  on  10th.  St.  Washington,  D.  C.  on  the  night  of  Anril  14,  1865.  I  was  in  the  bal- 
cony six  or  eight  seats  from  the  back.  I  saw  the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  u  ith  Major  Rathbon  and  Miss 
Harris  pass  along  to  their  box  on  the  second  tier  at  the  right  of  the  stage.  I  heard  the  shot  and  saw  a  man 
jump  from  the  box  his  foot  caught  in  a  flag  draped  in  front  of  the  box.  He  rushed  across  the  stage  and  was 
out  of  sight  in  a  minute,  then  a  night  of  horror.    I  saw  them  carry  the   President   across  the   street.  ."ETC. 


A  very  interesting  item  . 
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;raeea— tms   was    tne   dominating   im- 
pulse. 
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The  Assassination 

(By  George  Colton  Maynard,  war  de- 
partment cipher  operator  in  1865  cu- 
rator National  Museum  in  1914.) 

On  the  evening  of  Ap-'il  14,  1865, 
I  went  to  Ford's  Theatre  to  see  "Our 
American  Cousin."  My  seat  was  in 
the  first  gallery,  on  a  level  with  and 
in  full  view  of  the  upper  right  hand 
I  box,  reserved  for  President  Lincoln 
J  and  his  party. 

The  house  was  crowded,  for  it  was 
to  be  a  gala  night.  It  was  Laura 
Keene's  benefit  and  it  was  much  more. 
It  was  an  occasion  of  public  rejoic- 
ing. The  dreadful  war  was  ended. 
Peace  had  come.  Loyal  people  ev- 
erywhere sought  relaxation  and  an 
opportunity  to  show  their  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  their  redeemed  land. 
This  was  to  be  a  patriotic  perform- 
ance. The  orchestra  played  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "Red,  White 
and  Blue",  and  Marching  Along.  A 
patriotic  song  and  chorus,  "Honor  to 
Our  Soldiers",  was  to  be  sung  by 
the  company.  The  actors  performed 
I  their  parts  with  ability  and,  spirit; 
the  audience  was  sympathetic  and  en- 
thusiastic. 

The  President's  party  did  not  ar- 
rive until  some  time  after  the  play 
had  commenced.  The  dairy  scene  was 
on,  and  Georgiana  (Miss  Hart,  was 
telling  Dundreary (  Mr.  Emerson)  an 
American  joke  which  he  apparently 
failed  to  comprehend.  Twice  she  said 
to  him,  "Why  can't  you  see  it?"  "No, 
I  cawn't  see  it,"  he  replied.  At  this 
moment  the  President's  party  arrived, 
passed  around  the  south  side  of  the 
gallery  and  entered  the  box.  The 
audience  rose  and  cheered  enthusias- 
tically. The  actors  paused  until  the 
President  was  seated,  when  Georgin- 
na  said,  with  emphasis,  "Well,  every- 
body can  see  that,"  and  Dundreary 
drawled,  "They  ought  to  see  it,  you 
know." 

Later  in  the  evening  (my  journal 
says  about  10:30  p.  m.,)  while  the 
play  was  progressing,  a  sharp,  start- 
ling pistol  shot  rang  out,  Booth  sud- 
denly slid  down  from  the  box  on  to 
the  stage,  dragging  the  flag  decora- 
tions with  him,  made  some  exclam- 
ation I  did  not  understand,  rushed  dia- 
gonally across  the  stage  and  disap- 
peared. 

He  did  not  make  a  clear  jump  from 
the  box,  did  not  face  the  audience  and 
banish  a  knife;  he  made  no  heroic 
or  dramatic  declaration.  His  whole 
demeanor  was  that  of  a  cowardly, 
sneaking  murderer  making  frantic 
endeavors  to  escape  danger.  Had 
Booth  paused  on  that  stage  for  five 
seconds  he  would  never  have  left  it 
alive. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Stewart,  a  tall,  active 
man,  quickly  sprang  on  to  the  stage 
and  followed  Booth,  scarcely  ten  feet 
behind  him.  All  the  theater  people 
swarmed  upon  the  stage. 

A  lady  leaned  over  the  box,  crying 
out,  "the  President  is  shot."  Several 
men  in  the  gallery  went  at  once  to 
the  door  of  the  box,  but  could  not  get 
in.  An  officer  in  military  uniform 
climbed  up  from  the  stage  into  the 
box.  Then  Laura  Keene  came  thru 
the  gallery  with  a  pitcher  of  water 
and  entered  the  box,  the  door  of 
which  had  been  opened. 

There  was  intense  excitement  in 
the  audience,  but  no  lack  of  control; 
no  rush  for  the  doors.  Readiness  to 
meet  whatsoever  the  emergency  de- 
manded, vengence  for  the  dastardly 
deed— this  was  the  dominating  im- ; 
pulse. 


|  A  few  persons  climbed  over  the 
seats,  a  few  seats  were  broken  from 
their  places,  and  the  people  left  the 
building  slowly. 

Within  ten  minutes  after  the   shot 
was  fired  Mr.   Lincoln     was     carried 
down    the    stairs,    and    Mrs.    Lincoln, 
supported  by  a  gentleman,   on  either 
side,  passed  out.     I  remained  in  the 
building  while  this  was  taking  place. 
When  I  left  a  mass  of  people  filled 
Tenth  street.     I  hastened  through  the 
crowds  and  ran  to  the  military  tele- 
graph office,  in  the  War  Department. 
The  persons  I  met  on  the  way  seemed 
not  to  have  heard  of  the  tragedy.  A 
report    of    the    assassination,    and    of 
the  attack  on   Secretary  Seward  had 
reached   the   telegraph   office,   but  no 
particulars  were  learned  until  a  little 
later. 

At  the  request  of  manager  Bates, 
I  explained  what  I  had  seen.  Upon 
hearing  the  account,  Mr.  Bates  ex- 
claimed:— "Oh !  That  good  man  ought 
not  to  die."  No  hope  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln s  recovery  was  felt  at  any  time. 
Geo.   C.   Maynard. 
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THE  ASSASSINATION 

Account  of  Albert  B.  Chandler;  Was 

So  Dazed  that  He  Recalls  Few  of 

The  Details. 


I  remember  very  vividly  the  even- 
ing of  April  14,  1865.  While  I  was 
at  work  preparing  military  telegraph 
pay  rolls  in  my  room  at  the  home 
of  J.  S.  Brown,  a  lawyer,  with  whose 
family  I  was  then  boarding,  Mr. 
Brown  rushed  in  and  exclaimed  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  shot  at  Ford's 
Theatre. 

He  had  just  come  from  the  scene 
and  had  witnessed  the  whole  tragic 
event  and  was,  of  course,  very  much 
excited.  I  hastened  to  the  theater, 
which  was  but  a  short  distance  from 
my  room. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  just  been  taken  to 
the  house  opposite,  where  his  life 
went  out  early  the  next  morning  A 
great  crowd  was  there,  and  as  there 
was  nothing  for  me  to  do  I  hurried 
to  the  War  Department  telegraph  of- 
fice and  devoted  myself  to  the  duties 
which  there  awaited  all  of  us  tele- 1 
graphers   who  were  present. 

I  can  only  account  for  my  dim 
recollection  of  just  who  was  on  duty 
and  what  I  myself  did  while  there 
by  the  fact  that  I  was  so  dazed  by  the 
dreadful  occurance  that  nothing  else 
seems  to  have  made  much  impression 
on  my  mind. 

Mr.  Stanton's  firm  hand  and  calm 
j-  'gment  held  the  condition  of  affairs 
more  safely  than  could  have  been 
done  but  for  the  prompt  action  of  so 
brave  and  strong  a  man  as  he  was.. 
The  nearly  successful  attack  upon  the 
life  of  Secretary  Seward  added  to 
I  the  terror  of  the  time. 

As  I  recall  the  circumstances  now, 
after  so  many  years  have  gone  by, 
it  seems  to  me  that  all  acted  with 
discretion  and  efficiency  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  various  duties  that 
then    pressed   heaviiy    upon    us.- 

Mr.  Stanton  soon  afterward  made 
an  order  appointing  a  military  com- 
mission for  the  trial  of  the  conspira- 
tors. It  was  written  in  his  swift, 
dashing  hand  and  with  such  interlin- 
eations and  erasures  made  by  himself 
as  to  make  it  desirable  that  clear 
copy  should  be  made,  and  it  was  hand- 
ed to  '  me  for  /that  purpose.  I  still 
preserve  the  original.  The  weather 
in  Washington  thnt  night  was  most 
unryle^sant.  a  h>ht  rain  and  raw  at- 
mosphere  prevailing. 
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